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My dear L : In South America, the basins of the Amazon, the 
Orinoco, and the La Plata, occupy nei uly the whole of that country, 
east of the Andes. The Amazon, which is the largest, is estimated by 
Humboldt at 3,120,000 square miles in extent. The river, Which is 
variously estimated at from 4000 to 4500 miles in length, is swelled 
almost to an inland sea before it reaches its estuary; for 1600 miles, the 
opposite banks being often invisible from the channel. It is filled 
with islands both in its main stream and many of its tributaries; it re- 
ceives the tide-waters more than 500 miles, and is 180 miles wide at 
its mouth. In the Beni alone, one of the most remote branches, one 
hundred and thirty-two islands are found in 1200 miles; and the 
Island of Joanes, at the mouth of the main river, is 150 miles in length. 
The Lauricocha, another remote branch in Peru, passes a subordinate 
chain of the Andes through a crevice 8 miles in length, called the 
Pongo, the river contracting suddenly from 1600 feet to 600 in width. 
The “rushing of the stream is so violent here that the gorge can be naviga- 
ted only in “balsas, which are rafts inflated with skins. Beyond the pass 
is a fresh-water sea, as it were. These rivers often expand into lakes, 
and Bonnycastle mentions a singular phenomenon which characterizes 
the Amazon; it is the pororoca or bore, a sudden efflux of the waters, 
which rush like a moving wall of twelve or fifteen feet, sweeping every 
thing before them. The noise of the irruption is heard at the distance 
of 8 miles. The periodical floods inundate the country to a great dis- 
tance, and when they subside, swarms of alligators, venomous reptiles, 
and insects infest it. The climate of the basin is hot and unhealthy, 
but it is said to be the very home of vegetation. Mudie says it con- 
tains more than half as much surface, and probably more fertile land 
than the whole of Europe. It is nearly 2000 miles wide, on a straight 
line from east to west, and very little less from north to south. It 
is the most fertile region of its size on the face of the globe; no dis- 
trict, even of moderate extent, being sterile. The banks are adorned 
with every variety of tropical plants, and immense and stately forests 
are inhabited by wild animals, and men almost as wild. ‘The while 
area is so little elevated above the mean level of the sea, that the river 
and its branches are navigable through nearly their whole course, even 
into the very gorges of the Andes, and sometimes beyond. Murray 
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gives 50,000 miles as the estimate of navigable waters in this basin, 
which a glance at a few items will show to be credible. The wesiern 
branches drain both sides of the Cordilleras of the interior, (the two 
ridges into which the Andes often divide being distinguished as the 
Cordilleras of the coast, and the Cordilleras of the interior,) for 1250 
miles; and as the summits of these are above the line of perpetual snow, 
the waters flow abundantly at every season of the year. In Upper 
Peru or Bolivia, the large rivers which unite to form the Amazon are 
almost literally innumerable, and those on the right-hand bank would 
be considered rivers of the first magnitude in almost any other part of 
the world. The Madera alone, which passes through a gorge in the 
mountain, has a winding course of 2000 miles, (1400 in a direct line ;) 
the Napo, which rises in the Cotopaxi, is 1200 miles long; the Rio 
Negro, which sends one branch to the Orinoco and one to the Amazon, 
is much longer than the Napo; the Putumayo is 900 miles long ; and 
these are but a few among many of equal length and volume. The 
union of these mighty waters forms the largest volume of water in the 
world except that in the basin of the St. Lawrence. 

The plains or Llanos of the basin of the Orinoco cover 380,000 
square miles, (according to Humboldt,) and are for the most part 
covered with gigantic grasses, the forests occupying only the lower 
valley. But these forests are filled with aromatic trees that perfume 
the air, and are peopled with birds of every variety of brilliant plumage. 
As a contrast to these, they are infested with holon of monkeys. The 
Llanos are separated from the coast by the Cordilleras of the Cataracts, 
4000 and sometimes 8000 feet above the level of the ocean, and from 
30 to 60 miles broad. Some beautiful and extensive valleys stretch 
between these heights; and, owing to the elevation of some portions 
of the region, a great variety of vegetation is met with in a very small 
space,—a singular alternation of tropical and temperate growths. 

The climate of the Llanos which extend to an immense distance 
south of these mountains, is intensely hot, the thermometer often rising 
to 115°. The rain descends, in the rainy season, in such volumes that 
the plains are inundated in every direction for three or four hundred 
miles together. ‘The river is supposed to rise in a small lake in N. lat. 
5° 5’, and has a very singular and intricate course, receiving thousands 
of small tributaries, beside twenty or more large rivers. Some of the 
seven mouths of the river are eighteen or twenty miles wide ; but the 
navigation is very dangerous, owing to the islands that lie within them. 
It rushes to the sea with so much violence, and with such a body of 
water, that it freshens the ocean to a vast distance. You probably 
remember that Columbus was first assured that he had found a conti- 
nent, when he passed through the fresh waters of the sea beyond the 
mouths of the Orinoco. He knew such a river could only flow from 
lofty mountain ranges, not to be found in islands. Its length is 1800 
miles, but it offers 8000 of navigable waters, including those of its 
tributaries. Near the great bend of the river, in lat. 6° N., are tremen- 
dous cataracts, which give the name to these Cordilleras ; and not far 
distant it unites its head-waters with those of the Amazon, in passes 
between the mountains which separate the two basins. By means of 
the junction afforded by the Negro, which, as I have before mentioned, 
sends a tributary to each basin, the two are easily made one, as to all 
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purposes of international communication. ‘The mountains which rise 
between these two basins would be considered lofty and extensive in 
many paris of the world; but they do not compare with the Andes 
from Which system they are, accordiig to Mudie, wholly distinct. Yet 
some geoer wn rs describe them as eastern spurs from the Andes, form- 
ing three valleys,—the Llanos of the Orinoco, the plains of the Amazon, 
and the nit of the La Piata. 

The basin of the La Plata comprehends 1,620,000 square iniles. 
The central elevation, where the waters of the La Piata and . the 
Amazon divide, is very regular. Some of the braucies of the Aimua- 
zon rise as far south as the 20th° of S. lat., and those of the Para- 
guay, the central stream of La Plata, at least 500 miles further 
north. Mountains, or rather hills, occupy a portion of this region, 
and ulso wide plains, which are flooded during the rainy season, and 
burnt up during the dry. Lake Xarayes, which extends, during the 
season of inundation, from 17° to 22° of lat., 330 miles long and 
120 broad, is formed by the overflowing of the Paraguay, and the tor- 
rents from the Chiquitos, whieh rush with so much violence over the 
plains that they can only be navigated in boats. When the floods sab- 
side, these plains are marshes infested with alligators and other noxious 
animals. Many lakes are formed in the same way, but noue so deep 
or so extensive as Los Xarayes. The Parana, the other great branch 
of the La Plata, which rises in the mountains in the eastern part of 
Brazil, has two great falls in Paraguay, round which the boats are 
carried by land. Its channel is so deep that it seldom overtiows, but it 
passes over many rapids, contains innumerable islands, and is two miles 
broad at its junction with the Paraguay, after a course of 1200 miles. 
‘The Paraguay is equally long, and from this point the river has former- 
ly taken the name of the Rio de la Plata; but on some modern maps, 
the name of Parana is continued nearly to its mouth. ‘The navigation 
of this river is interrupted by banks, rocks, and islands, and is rende ‘red 
more dangerous still by violent storms which, sweeping over the plains, 
cause tremendous hurricanes. The storms are more frequent than even 
at sea, and of course much more dangerous from the vicinity of the 
banks, &c. The rush of waters is so great that the sea is freshened 
240 miles from its mouth. 

The plains west of the La Plata are in many places sterile, or at 
least without forests; but further south, the pampas, like the plains of 
the Orinoco, and the prairies of North America, produce grasses only, 
often ten or twelve feet in height, interspersed with alternate crops of clo- 
ver and thistles. Mountains of moderate elevation rise between the 
different branches of the rivers, the sides of which are clothed with 
woods, and whose valleys afford rich pastures, which feed countless 
thousands of wild cattle, and vast herds of horses, supposed to be the 
produce of the stock originally imported from Europe. ‘These roam 
over the pampas in such numbers that sometimes, for days in succession, 
the eye meets no other objects, and travellers are in danger of being 
trampled to death, as these herds scour the plain. Many of the rivers 
which flow into the La Plata from these regions, pass over soil satura- 
ted with fossil salt ;—every stream, lake, and well, is brackish from this 
cause. The cattle that roam these plains feed upon this salt, which 
seems essential to their existence ; for when, in their rovings, they pass 
through regions destitute of it, they perish in great numbers. 
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The Uruguay, on the eastern side of the La Plata, is a mountain 
torrent flowing over a desert. It is navigable for large vessels 209 
miles above its junction with the La Plata, and for boats and balsas 
many miles further. ‘Twenty thousand miles of navigable waters are 
found in the La Plata and its tributaries. 

The basin of the Magdalena, in New Grenada, is small when com- 
pared with the three above mentioned ; but it is a river of great extent, 
and deserves a separate notice, from some singular features. The 
Magdalena and Cauca which, in the greater part of their course, run 
parallel to each other on opposite sides of a great mountain ridge of the 
Andes, rise near Popayan, about 700 feet from a singular lake, which 
is on the top of a lofty gorge of snow-clad mountains, but which never 
freezes. The Cauca flows with a broad and quick current, and is sub- 
ject to vast inundations in June, July, and August, from the mountain 
torrents that feed it. One tributary, with three cataracts from heights 
8694 feet above the sea, joins it near Popayan. One of these cataracts 
is of warm water, and so acid that it destroys all the fish in the Cauca, 
for four leagues after its junction, and is sometimes called the Vinegar 
River. ‘The Funza, another tributary, that rises in the high plain of 
Bogota, suddenly contracts from a width of 140 fect to 35 or 40, and 
rushes down a perpendicular rock of 600 feet, with two bounds, into a 
dark, unfathomable gulf, from which it issues again as the Rio Meta, 
and pours into the Magdalena. On the common maps the Meta is 
made a tributary of the Orinoco, but I prefer the authority of Boany- 
castle, who describes it as above. The fall cannot be approached with- 
out imminent danger within 400 or 500 feet, so dense is the vapor, so 
deafening the noise, and so rapid the descent of the waters. It is one 
of the wildest scenes in the Andes. The plain of Bogota from which 
it falls, appears to have been once a lake, and is now marshy from the 
numerous rivers that cross it. On the summit level of this plain are 
the growths of temperate climates, and at the foot of the Fall of Tequen- 
dama, the palms of the equinoctial lowlands. ‘The Magdalena is sub- 
ject to annual inundations, when it rises 13 or 14 feet above its usual 
level, and inundates and fertilizes the adjacent country, which is cele- 
brated as the region of the finest cacao, the nut from which chocolate 
is made. ‘The streams that fall into the Magdalena are rapid from the 
great height of the mountains, and can only be crossed on bridges of 
ropes, because no arches of any material can resist the immense pres- 
sure of the waters, and the volumes of rock and earth constantly 
brought down from the mountains. The natural bridges of Icononzo 
form the only possible means of crossing the mountain torrent spanned 
by these wonderful arches. The crevice appears to have been formed 
by a convulsion of nature. The bridges are 300 feet above the tor- 
rent, one under the other; the upper one being forty feet broad and 
fifty long, composed of solid rock, in the form of an arch, seven or eight 
feet thick. The next bridge, which is beneath this, appears to have 
fallen from the mountain, and meets three enormous masses of rock from 
the other side of the chasm, which descended in such a manner that 
the upper mass forms the key to the other two. In the centre of this 
lower bridge is a hole through which the abyss below can be seen, and 
nocturnal birds are observed hovering over the water, which flows 
through so dark a cavern that the sides, and consequently the width, 
cannot be distinguished, 
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The torrents that descend from the Andes to the Pacific are very 
numerous, but diminutive when compared with the great basins just 
mentioned. ‘The slope is seldom more than 200 miles broad. 

The lakes of South America are, with few exceptions, not so deep 
or so large as those of the northern part of the continent; but those 
formed by the inundations of the rivers are very numerous. ‘Titicaca, 
situated in Bolivia and Peru, between two cordilleras of the Andes, in 
an upland valley, 12.500 feet above the sea, is the deepest. Its cir- 
cumference is 240 miles,—its depth 480 feet,—and it has no visible 
outlet, except through the Desaguadero River, which runs from its 
southern extremity into a small lake. Here its waiers are apparently 
absorbed in the sands. In one part of the last-mentioned lake is a 
whirlpool, into which every thing is drawn that comes within its vortex. 
‘There are various conjectures about the manner in which the lake finds 
a vent; and about a hundred years ago it suddenly rose to a great 
height. ‘The Lake of Titicaca is navigable for the largest vessels, but 
subject to frightful storms from the winds that rush in gusts from the 
Andes. It contains many islands. 

In Venezuela are two deep lakes, Maracaybo and Valencia. Mara- 
caybo communicates with the gulf by a narrow channel, but its waters 
are always fresh, excepting when violent storms force the salt water 
into it. The waves rise to a great height when the north winds blow, 
and its surface is always undulating. It is 450 miles in circumference, 
very deep, and navigable for vessels of the heaviest burden. On the 
north-western shore is a vein of mineral pitch of such an inflammable 
nature that, during the hot weather, and particularly at night, corus- 
cations are seen, called the Lanterns of Maracaybo, which serve as bea- 
con lights, aud are even brilliant enough to steer by in the darkest 
nights of the torrid zone. ‘The shores in the vicinity of the lake are 
very unhealthful ; and when the Spaniards first visited it, they observed 
several villages in the lake, which the Indians considered more healthful 
than to build upon its borders. One of these cities a Spanish adven- 
turer named Little Venice, or Venezuela, which was afterwards trans- 
ferred to the who!e province. 

The Lake of Valencia, though not so extensive, is more healthful in 
climate, and its bunks are clothed with the most luxurious vegetation. 
It is eighteen miles from the sea, from which it is separated by inaccessi- 
ble mountains. It is surrounded by steep land on every side excepting 
the west. It receives the waters of twenty rivers, but, like ‘Titicaca, 
has no visible outlet. It has been diminishing for twenty or thirty 
years, and its waters are still receding, leaving a rich and productive 
soil, but at the same time an unhealthful air. ‘The water is not used 
for drinking, being thick and nauseous. In this respect, Maracaybo 
has the advantage. 

The Lake of Parima, in Guiana, is an oblong sheet of water of 100 
miles in length and 50 broad, containing, among other islands, one in 
which is a rock of glittering mica, celebrated as having been the site 
of the fabulous city of El Dorado, alluded to by Milton,— 


“ And yet unspoiled Guiana, 
Whose great ity Geryon’s sons 
Call E! Dorago.” 
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Lake Guatavita is one of the curiosities of New Grenada. It is sit- 
uated on the ridge of the Lipaquira Mountains, in a wild and solitary 
spot, at the height of more than 8700 feet above the sea. It is a small, 
oval piece of water, ina deep hollow of the same form, round which 
are cut ranges of steps, reaching to the brink of the lake, having prob- 
ably served for some religious ceremonies practised by the ancient 
possessors of the country. It was supposed that a great quantity of 
treasure had been thrown into this lake; and when Cundenamarca 
was conquered by Quesada, the Spaniards attempted to drain off the 
waters by cutting a canal through the mountain ; but it was left unfin- 
ished at half the requisite depth. 

The great difference between the lakes of North and South America 
appears to be, that in the former they are uniformly connected with 
the basins of great rivers; but in the latter the deepest are wholly dis- 
connected, and those which are met with in the basins are formed by 
the inundations of the rivers, and are often dried up entirely in the 
dry season. 

[ shall probably not give such minute descriptions of the rivers and 
lakes of countries further from home ; but they are the feature of all 
others that gives us a distinct impression of the peculiarities of different 
regions of the earth, and therefore deserve more elaborate notice than 
they have usually had. M. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The American Institute of Instruction held its Twelfth Annual 
Meeting on ‘Tuesday, the 17th day of August last and on the three 
following days, at the Representatives’ Hall, in the city of Boston. 

Twelve Lectures were given, by the persons and on_ the subjects 
following :— 

I.—Introductory, by Ralph W. Emerson, Concord. U.—On Arith- 
metic, by J. I’. Bragg, New York. Iff.—On Moral Education, by E. 
A. Robinson, Freetown. IV.—On the [mportance of the Natural 
Sciences in a System of Popular Education, by A. Gray, Andover. 
V.—On the Education of the Laboring Classes, by Theodore Parker, 
toxbury. VI.—On Reading, by David B. Tower, Boston. VIL— 
On the Cultivation of a ‘Taste for Natural Scenery, in the Young, by 
Warren Burton, Roxbury. VIEL.--On Constitutional Law as a Branch 
of Common School Education, by E. A. Lawrence, Haverhill. IX.— 
On the best Mode of preparing and using Spelling Books, by Horace 
Mann, Boston. X.—On the Use of the Globes in teaching Geogra- 
phy and Astronomy, by A. Fleming, Haverhill, N. H. XI.—On the 
Importance of ‘preserving Simplicity of Character, by J. 8. Dwight, 
Northampton. XI1.—On the Education of the Propensities, by Wil- 
liam B. Fowle, Boston, 

At the close of the session, an extemporaneous Address was made 
by Mr. G. B. Emerson, the President, addressed especially to his fel- 
low-teachers, encouraging them to persevere in their labors with re- 
newed energy and cheerfulness, and giving them several useful hints 
in regard to their profession. 

It was Voted, That the subjects selected for discussion at the next 
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Annual Meeting be announced in a Circular Letter, or by some other 
mode, to every ‘tencher, of both sexes, in the county whe ‘re the meeting 
is to be held, three menthe at least, previous to the meeting.—That 
members of the Institute, and othions known to be interested in the 
subjects of discussion, be invited to be present, and to discuss them in 
written arguments or in extemporaneous addresses. 

It was also Resolved, That this Institute cordially recommend the 
Common Scuoot Journat to the attention and use of every friend of 
education in the community, and especially to those who are engaged 
in school-teaching, as furnishing admirable hints for the promotion of 
the best ends of human culture. And Resolved, That we consider its 
publication as important to the success of education in our country ; 
and that we will give it our aid, both as individuals and as an associa- 
tion, according to our ability,—by continuing our subscriptions, if we 
are among its subscribers, or becoming such, if we are not, and making 
all proper efforts for its extension among others. 

The Lectures will soon be published, and will add another to the in- 
valuable series of volumes which the American Institute of Instruction 
has presented to the world. The Lectures heretofore published by 
the Institute probably contain more original views, more useful and 
practical instruction on the science and art of teaching, than can else- 
where be found in our language. ‘They should be read and studied, 
or at least copious selections from them, by every person who ventures 
to assume the responsibility of directing and forming the juvenile mind. 


The following are the officers of the Institute chosen for the ensuing 


year :— 
OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


President—GEO. B. EMERSON, Boston, Mass. 


Vice-Presidents.—John Pierpont, Boston, Mass.; Daniel Kimball, Need- 
ham, do.; Gideon F. Thayer, Boston, do.; Joshua Bates, Middlebury, Vt. ; 
Jacob Abbott, Farmington, Maine; Horace Mann, Boston, Mass. ; Peter 
Mackintosh, Jr., Boston, do.; John Kingsbury, Providence, R. I. ; Elipha 
White, John’s Island, S.C.; : ’ Samuel Pettes, Brookline, Mass. ; Nehemiah 
Cleveland, Newbury, do.; Denison Olmsted, New Haven, Conn. ; Theodore 
Edson, Lowell, Mass. ; : Charles White, Owego, N. Y.: Andrew S. Yates, 
Chittenango, N. ¥.3 Benjamin Greenleaf, Bradford, Mass.; Samuel M. 
Burnside, Worcester, do.; John A. Shaw, Bridgewater, do. ; Elisha Bart- 
lett, Lowell, do.; Samuel G. Goodrich, Roxbury, do.; Charles Brooks, New 
York; Samuel R. Hall, Plymouth, N. H.; Stephen C. Phillips, Salem, 
Mass.; Thomas Kinnicutt, Worcester, do.; John A. Pierce, Detroit, Mich. ; 
Cyrus Pierce, Lexington, Mass. ; William Russell, Boston, do. 

Recording Secrctary.—Thomas Cushing, Jr., Boston, Mass. 

Corresponding Secretaries.—S. G. Howe, Boston, Mass. ; Daniel Leach, 
Roxbury, do. 

Treasurer.—William D. Ticknor, Boston, Mass. 

Curators.—Thomas Sherwin, Boston, Mass.; Josiah F. Bumstead, do. ; 


Nathan Metcalf, do. 
Censors.—Charles K. Dillaway, Boston, Mass. ; William J. Adams, do. ; 


Joseph H. Abbot, do. 

Counsellors.—Theodore Dwight, Jr., Albany, N. Y.; Emory Washburn, 
Worcester, Mass.; David Mack, Cambridge, do.; William Barry, Framing- 
ham, do. ; Thomas D. James, ‘Philadelphia ; Alfred Greenleaf, Brooklyn, 


N. Y.; Nathan Bishop, Providence, R. L.; Henry Barnard, 22, Martford, 
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Conn.: Luther Robinson, Boston, Mass.; A. B. Muzzy, Cambridge, do. ; 
Edward B. Hall, Providence, R. I.; Thomas A. Greene, New Bedford, 
Mass. 

During the evening sessions, and at intervals between the lectures, 
several important questions were discussed. We shall endeavor to 
give an abstract or synopsis of some of the principal views presented, 
though, from the imperfection of our notes, and the length of time 
which elapsed before opportunity was given to write them out, we 
may fail in giving clearness and strength to the views of the speakers. 


The first subject discussed was the best Modes of Teaching the Art 
of Spelling. 

Mr. Samvet Perres said he did not mean to make a speech, but 
only to throw out two or three hints, which might serve as an intro- 
duction to remarks by others. He was not disposed to concur with 
some teachers in the expediency of dispensing with the spelling book 
altovether. He had no objection to perpendicular rows of words ; 
though it might be a curious subject for inquiry, what was the origin 
of using such vertical columns, while in reading we go from left to 
right, horizontally. The difficulty of acquiring the orthography of 
our language is in the language itself. It is a difficulty common to 
all the languages of the north of Europe. The formation of words 
from letters is arbitrary. , s, t, in Latin is est; in French it is a. It 
is a fact that Latin and Greek compositions, in our colleges, are better 
spelled than English. He left it for others to assign the reason. 

Mr. J. Ff. Brace. The gentleman says all sounds are arbitrary. 
HIow can they be otherwise?) They are fixed by general consent. 
In some of the provinces of France, e, s, ¢, is not pronounced 4, but 
ast. Hither way is arbitrary, and this cannot be avoided. 

The reason why Latin and Greek are spelled better than English is, 
that the students of these languages are already familiar with the mode 
of forming English words from letters. The possession of this knowl- 
edge facilitates the acquisition of the others. The frequent resort to 
the dictionary, too, aids them very much, because they must remem- 
ber how the word in the text is spelled before they can find its mean- 
ing by the dictionary. If they do not find the right word in the 
dictionary, they will get a false meaning, and be unable to translate the 
author whom they are studying. 

Me had taught spelling for twenty-six years. One course which he 
had pursued was to put out the words most difficult to be spelled, and 
drill his pupils upon them. He frequently put out words together, 
which, although pronounced alike, were spelled differently, as, wright, 
rite. right, write, &c. 

Mr. Grorcr B. Emerson. A vast deal of time is now wasted, and 
worse than wasted, by the existing modes of teaching spelling. In 
my experience for many years, I have observed that pupils will spell 
Latin, Greek, and French, correctly, while, after seven years’ regular 
practice in spelling Finglish, they fail. This, too, happens in regard to 
those who have been taught by the most faithful and devoted teachers, 
—teachers who give themselves body and soul to the work. The 
fault, therefore, must be in the method. It consists in the common 
practice of spelling nonsense columns. All interest is lost, and thus 
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all time is lost. Children get into the habit of using words without 
ideas ;—of using the book without using the mind with it. Scholars 
learn to spell Latin and French by observing and marking the forma- 
tion and appearance of the words in the “books which they read. 
They might learn to spell the English language with correctness in 
the same way. 

Mr. A. B. Avcorr. One reason why children do not spell better 
is, because spelling is not made an intelligent exercise. There is no 
thought in it. Spelling should be combined with reading and writ- 
ing. Most persons become aware of their inability to spell, when they 
begin to write. Spelling and writing, therefore, should be united. 
Slates and pencils should be put into ‘the hands of children, so as to 
exercise both the eye and the ear. Give a child words not much 
above his comprehension, so that he will occasionally have to look in 
the dictionary, and so that by looking in the dictionary he can under- 
stand them all. In this way let him spell and define. It is not a wild 
or extravagant assertion, that the English language is not taught in our 
schools. Other languages are taught, but not the English. One great 
source of this neglect is, that so much time is spent in teaching child- 
ren to spell words not understood. Perhaps one of the best ways is 
to require children to keep a diary, which should be examined by the 
teacher. In this way, you unite spelling, definition, and composition. 
In my practice, have never given columns of words. Conversations 
should be had respecting the meaning of words. In this way, one may 
treat of any of the arts or sciences, and learn the meaning of the words 
which pertain to them, at the same time that the mode of forming 
them is learnt. Words may be classified, children may be required 
to give as many names of things or of persons as they can write down. 
I would throw aside the spelling book asa nuisance, as putting thoughts 
out of our heads instead of into them. It is an injury to spell words 
of which we have no idea. As our spelling books are at present pre- 
pared, there are many words not to be found in them which we have 
constant occasion to use. The spelling books generally fail to show 
the manner in which the perfect and imperfect tenses and the parti- 
ciples are formed, and in regard to this class of words most mistakes 
are made. And while the spelling book omits words which children 
will have occasion to use, it contains many words, which it will take 
twenty years for them to understand,—words whose meaning they 
must grow up to. 

Mr. Ropman. The slate and pencil should be put into the hands 
of the youngest scholars, and they should be encouraged to copy 
letters. Children should be taught to spell all parts of the verb as well 
as the present tense, and the comparative and superlative degrees of 
adjectives as well as the positive. 

Mr. Perres. We must keepin mind the difficulty of our language. 
It requires great labor to learn to spell it, and we should not adopt any 
theory which would seem to dispense with labor. When men of 
great learning fail in this art, we should not flatter ourselves nor our 
pupils that it can be acquired easily. But there are different modes, 
and there is a choice among modes. In my day, we were put to 
spelling whole pages of words, and if we failed we had the fool’s cap. 
But because using the spelling book had failed to make good spellers, 
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he would not therefore abandon it. Let us keep this until we get 
something better. And let us never, by losing sight of the ahevent 
difficulty of the language, expect to find any mode which w ill super- 
sede labor. In the languages of the south of E urope, all the letters 
were sounded; but in the languages of the north of Europe, to which 
family ours be longs, certain strange marks are made which look like 
birds’ tracks in the snow, and we are obliged to spell by them. 

Mr. Rortnsox. Thereare three diffic sulties spe ‘ling our language, 

Arbitrary names are given to the letters. _ Different sounds for 
is same letters. 3. Silent letters. What can —~ more arbitrary than 
to call the Greek rough breathing, or aspirate,4? We teach a child to 
call the letters, A, a, t; but if he puts together quickly the sounds of 
those letters, it will make, not hat, but aitch-a- ty. While we use the 
present alphabe tic characters, where so many different sounds are given 
to the same letter, each letter ought to have its distinctive marks —as, 
long, short, grave, &c.; and whenever the letter occurs, the mark 
indicating its true sound in that place should accompany it. 

Mr. G. F. Tuayer did not coincide with some of the views just 
expressed. The assertion that marks were useful to designate the 
different sounds of the same letters, was against the experience of 
some of the best teachers. Cummings’s spelling book was prepared on 
this principle, and it proved a clog rather than a help. The acquisition 
of the art depends upon diligence, rather than upon any such contri- 

vances. The slate and pencil should be put into the hands of every 
learner. Yet so little has their necessity been understood, and their 
benefits appreciated, that, a few years since, when a_ philanthropic 
gentleman offered to furnish them gratuitously to some of the Primary 
Schools in Boston, the offer had been rejected. After a child had 
learned to write, read a story to him, and let him write down on his 
slate as much as he can remember. In some schools, it is the practice 
to require every request by the scholars to be in writing, (that is, of 
those who are able to write,) and not to grant the request until every 
word is correctly spelled, and every error in grammar or in the use of 
capitals corrected. 

Mr. Trrcoms thought the great mistake consisted in trying to teach 
children to spell words which they did not understand. It was .as 
true in this as in any other case, that the letter killeth, but the spirit 
maketh alive. Too much could not be said in favor of the slate and 
pencil. When the child writes a word which he understands, he may 
be said to feel the knowledge with his fingers. The impression is so 
deep that it remains. Besides, in reading and spelling words not 
understood, the faculty of memory only is exercised. The other fac- 
ulsies pine, and the whole mind becomes deformed. Another cause 
of bad spelling is, that we require too much of our scholars. We give 
too long lessons. We require so much of them that they become 
habituated to make mistakes, grow careless, and with the absence of a 
love of correctness, there is an end of correctness itself. 

Mr. J. I. Bumstean rose to remove an impression which might 
have been left on the minds of the audience, in reference to the use 
of the slate and pencil in the Boston Primary Schools. Whatever 
notions might have been entertained in former times, the slate and 
pencil had found favor now, and were in universal use. 
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Mr. Accorr said there were two classes of children. The first class 
learn by the eye; the second by the ear. No class should be taught 
in one way only. In teaching his own children, he uses pictures, and 
attaches a story to each picture. By and by the child desires to draw 
objects, and sketch the imaginings of his own mind. Music aids 
spelling. The ear is disciplined by it. Spelling, like music, is the 
appreciation of sounds. ‘The feelings are thus addressed. The eye, 
the ear, and the affections, all contribute. 

The great teachers of ancient times did not teach children till seven 
years of age. Pythagoras never received children till seven or eight 
years of age. They will Jove literature at a proper age. His own 
children had not manifested a strong desire for reading, till after seven 
years of age. Before that, they were engaged in something more 
natural and simple. Our children are injured, deformed. What’are 
the results of our present course?) Where are our great men? Weare 
all cripples. We are beast, or devil, or man ; the god does not appear 

In the first place, the teacher should never give out longer lessons 
than could be mastered ; and then some penalty should be attached to 
each failure. If no inconvenience followed the commission of error, 
the pupils would have less motive to be correct. The scholar mis- 
spelling a word, should be sent to the black-board, to write it down ; 
should spell it at the end of the recitation, at the close of the day, or 
on the next day ; should keep a book in which the misspelled words 
should be entered ; or in some way be made to see, not only that it is 
better, but that it is easier to do right than todo wrong. Compositors in 
printing-offices, learn to spell well, because it is so much trouble to them 
to correct their own mistakes. We should take a hint from this fact. 

Mr. Horace Mann earnestly advocated the use of the slate and 
pencil. The children were pleased with the use of them, and through 
pleasure acquisition was at once rapid and lasting. The pupil should 
be exercised in drawing also, in measuring by the eye. But in fur- 
nishing the slate and pencil to children, a caution should be observed. 
It should, in the first place, be allowed as a favor, as a reward,—then 
children will desire it. They should not be allowed to retain it until 
they are fatigued. Let them leave the exercise longing, not loathing. 
The art of drawing and writing can both be learned together, he be- 
lieved, more easily and more rapidly than either of them by itself. He 
would not abandon the spelling book, as had been advocated by some. 
It was of service in teaching correct syllabication. It habituated child- 
ren to the prompt and clear enunciation of words. It brings the 
different senses to act upon the same subject, and when this can be 
done, the impression is deepened. 





[For the Common School Journal.] 


ON THE SOUND OF THE LETTER R. 


Mr. Eprror: J ask the privilege of replying to Mr. Russell’s com- 
munication, in your last number. T shall be brief, for the points of 
ditterence between us may now be reduced to two or three. 

The first relates to the question of fair and courteous criticism ; and 
the case between Mr. Russell and myself stands thus: In my first 
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communication, [ impugned the correctness of Mr. Russell’s teaching, 
so far, and only so far, as it respects the trilling of the letter r. I did 
this because I thought the sound of that letter was becoming a serious 
blemish in the reading of several of our public schools. In “that com- 
munication, I spoke of Mr. Russell respectfully, and without an accent 
of harshness. Mr. Russell replied, broadly charging me not only with 
ignorance of the right rule, but with an indisposition to learn it, and 
wiih being almost idiotic in regard to the sense of hearing. So far as 
it regards. the desire to be right, I felt the charge to be unjust, and it 
seemed to me to be dogmatic ond supercilious. We are members of a 
Republic of letters, not the subjects of a Despotism ; and Mr. Russell 
himself says, “ Ne ither Walker nor any other orthoépist can be held 
up as pe ‘manent authority in every case.” Speaking, then, as a citizen 
of that Republic, I did not consider a general charge of ignorance and 
the love of it, to be either a true or a courteous reply, and I answered 
as I thought the nature of the case demanded. Mr. Russell intimates, 
in his last article, that 1 have descended to personalities. Even if so, 
they were defensive, and not aggressive, like his. If, however, I went 
too far,—if, in any particular, I overstepped the bounds of propriety, I 
am sorry for it; for I would not sin against the laws of good breeding 
or good scholarship, even in the sound of a letter. So. much for the 
relations between the parties ; now for the merits of the case. 

Mr. R. says, “I do not practise, nor inculcate, nor approve, the 
manner of sounding initial 7, which your correspondent stigmatizes.”” 
Now,on this point, Mr. Russell may deny and I may affirm, forever, 
without arriving at any definitive decision. I appeal, therefore, to Mr. 
R.’s auditors, and submit to them the question, whether he does not so 
ro'l and whur what he calls the “trilling letter,” as to individualize 
and separate himself from all American speakers of any note or author- 
ity. If his auditors will say that such is not his habit, I will withdraw 
my opposition, and renounce the authority of one, at least, of my senses. 

“On the contrary,”’ continues Mr. Russell, “it is my habitual prac- 
tice to guard my pupils against it as an error; and in my Lessons in 
Enunciation, T have pointed it out expressly.” Not less than three 
several times has Mr. Russell now asserted that, in his Lessons in 
Enunciation, he has guarded his pupils and readers against the 
“tilling? or “ rolling ” “sound of the letter r, which I “ stigmatize ;”— 
he says he ** expressly reprobates ”’ it, &e. [ have examined his “ Les- 
sous” in vain, to find any caution, any warning, any limitation what- 
ever. I wish he had been so good. as to quote the cautionary 
paragraph, or to refer to the page where it may be found. All that I 


find strictly pertaining to this point, is on pages 7 and 29, and is as 
follows :— 


“Trilling Sounds. § R, as - Rude, 
? R, as in War. 
R initial, or before a vowel,* as in Rude. 
“© Trilling Letter. R 


final, or before a consonant, as in Air, Far, 
Farm.” t 


*“ Articulated by a forcible trill of the tongue against the upper gum, forming a harsh 
sound, which may be denominated ‘hard R.” 

“In the formation of this sound. which is much softer, the tongue bends inward in 
the mouth, and the vibration is very slight. This may be distinguished as ‘soft R.’” 
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Now, if I understand language, all the direct and all the implied in- 
structions here, are emphatically in favor of a “forcible trill’ an 
energetic vibration. Even in regard to the “soft” r, there is to be a 
vibration, though a “slight” one. And all this, so far as I can find, is 
unaccompanied with the slightest warning or caution ;—is without an 
intimation, even, that excess might be possible; and some of Mr. R.’s 
followers seem to have so understood him, if we may judge from their 
practice. 

Mr. Russell speaks often of the want of a proper word in our lan- 
guage to express what he means. If so, there was so much the more 
need of care, which, I repeat, he has nowhere, as IT can find, taken. 
On the side of excessive length and intensity in the “trill”? or vibra- 
tion—the side on which the subject most needed a guard,—it is left 
indefinite. 

I have a word to say on another point made by Mr. Russell. In 
support of my former views, I cited the practice of Webster, Channing, 
and Everett. In reply to this, Mr. R. says, “I have heard them all 
often, and they are all three, but especially the last, characterized, as I 
think, by perfect precision and propriety in the formation of that dis- 
tinctive sound.” Here is an audible issue, if not a tangible one. 
Many, at least, of your readers belong to a community who have 
been delighted, times almost inmate, by listening, not only to the 
great thoughts, but to the rhetorical excellence of these men. Again 
[ appeal to the public; I submit this question to be decided, at 
the first time, and by the first one, whoever it may be, of these 
speakers, when he shall appear amongst us, whether he and Mr. R. 
sound the letter r alike, and I will abide by the decision. 

I have now finished what I wished to say in regard to the points 
raised by Mr. Russell, in his last communication. One word of 
more general nature, and I will trespass upon your patience no 
longer. 

There unquestionably exists, amongst our people, as Mr. Russell 
says, a very loose and slatternly way of sounding the words in which 
the letter roccurs. War is called wa; horse, hoss; far, fah; &e. 
These errors ought to be corrected, and Mr. Russell, among others, 
has done good service in pointing them out, and denouncing them 
before the tribunal of good taste. I wish he had stopped with the 
restoration of the r to its lost rights. But it seems to have happened 
to him, as it has happened to so many others, that he wished to make 
too much of his correction ; and thus the r, from being sunk altogether, 
has been brought out into too bold a prominence. He and his follow- 
ers, not satisfied with being nice, became overnice ;—not satisfied 
with giving the ra clear, strong sound, they do, as it were, every time 
they utter it, make proclamation how well they avoid the common 
error. There is a sort of Lo and Behold! about it. It is analogous 
to the case of a certain very elegant and powerful speaker amongst 
us, noted for his peculiarity in sounding the letter e, in certain words, 
in regard to which he seems to condense the strength of a whole mouth- 
ful of ees into one syllable. Now, in my opinion, this overwrought 
fulness is more offensive than neglect. Ignorance is less odious than 
affected precision. But on this point allow me, Mr. Editor, to close 
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by quoting a paragraph from an article of your own, in the first volume 
of the Common School Journal. The paragraph is as follows :— 


“Let it not, however, be forgotten that pedantry in pronunciation is more 
offensive than vulgarity. It is not uncommon to meet men who affect great 
nicety in the sound of some particular vowel, or who have a few pet words 
on which the ‘y spend a superfluous prec ision, They endeavor to attract 
attention to their favorite letters or words, by a pause before their enuncia- 
tion, and by an emphatic stress of the voice upon them; they make them strut 
out fom the line of the sentence and say to the hearers. ‘ Did ever see any 
thing so complete as | am!’ Foppery in speech is as odious as foppery in 
dress; and it is as conte mptible for a debater, an advocate, or a clergymi: in, 
to attract every body’s attention to his manner of pronouncing a word, as it 
would be, were he to stop short in the midst of an argument, or a sermon, 
to show the audience his new vest or boots. It is well said by Roscommon, 
‘Too faithfully is pedantically.’ ” N.S. L. 


P. S. IT have no objection to a personal interview and conference 
with Mr. Russell, according to his request, should it prove convenient ; 
and T wish it to be understood that my remarks, in regard to his teach- 
ing and speaking, do not extend beyond this one letter. I have read 
Mr. Russcll’s books with advantage. Ihave often put them into the 
hands of others; and I regard him, in general, as a very correct elo- 
cutionist. 





FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION. 


(Continued from page 288.) 
TEACHERS. 


Nothing but an imperative sense of duty could induce me to approach 
this most difficult subject ; because, to speak of the necessity of higher 
qualifications, in any department of business, may always be construed 
into an intentional disparagement of those who administer it. This 
would often be unjust. It would be especially so in regard to the 
subject of education. If the idea of the immense power of education 
over individual and social welfare, and of its absolute and unconditional 
necessity, under political institutions like ours ;—if this grand idea be 
not a new one, amongst us; still, the extent to which it is now em- 
braced, and the depth of conviction with which it is now held, are new. 
None can deny that these views are now seen with a clearness, and 
prevail to an extent, never known before ; and with the prevalence of 
such views, it is natural and inevitable that a sudden rise should take 
place in the acknowledged standard of fitness for agents appointed to 
carry on the great work, But a preparation for the office of teacher 
requires both labor and time. Hence there must be an interval between 
a knowledge of the want which leads to the demand, and the prepara- 
ition by which that demand is supplied. It is this very juncture which 
we have now reached. To make known these new demands, and to 
point out the particulars in which the improvements are to consist, 
implies , therefore, no special disparagement ; or, if it does, it disparages 
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the intelligence of those who, heretofore, were ignorant of the want, as 
much as it does the qualifications of those who satisfied that want. 
What was the object which led the founders of that most useful asso- 
ciation, the American Institute of Instruction, ten years ago, to combine 
their exertions, and annually, since, to expend money, time, and talent; 
—what has been the object of recent legisiative action, not only in 
this State, but in more than half the free States in the Union. but an 
improvement in the system of education ?—and for this purpose, the 
qualifications of teachers hold a place second in importance to none. 
it can, therefore, only be from the instigation of a perverse and sinister 
mind, that any one would even whisper into the ears of teachers, that 
the call now made for higher qualifications, however loud or often 
repeated it may be, is to be construed in derogation of their past 
character or usefulness. 

I believe there is scarcely a single instance, in the reports, where the 
school committee speak with universal commendation of the success 
of the teachers they have approved. The praise they bestow is qual- 
ified by exceptions. Some schools are said to have made great progress 
in a single branch, as in grammar, or reading, but to be deficient in 
other branches s; in other schools, the older scholars have done well, 
while the younger have been stationary or retrograde ;—and thus it is 
aileged that the teachers are deficient, either in regard to their literary 
qualifications, or in their power of inspiring scholars of all ages with 
the love of study. In other cases, it is lamented, that notwithstanding 
all the labor and expense bestowed upon the school, the scholars should 
have been both intellectually and morally injured ; and it is, indeed, 
hard, that a community should be taxed to pay for having the minds 
of their children darkened or perverted.* 

In some children there is, undoubtedly, a remediless incapacity, 
the removal of which by the teacher would imply, not the power to 
improve, but the power to create ; but this is never true of all the child- 
ren in a district, and, therefore, where the whole school fails to 
advance, the teacher ought not to look abroad or out of himself, for the 
cause of so great a misfortune. 

FemaLte Teacuers.—lIt is gratifying to observe that a change is 
rapidly taking place, both in public sentiment and action, in regard to 
the employment of female teachers. The number of male teachers, 
in all the summer and winter schools, for the last year, was thirty-three 
less than for the year preceding, while the number of females was one 
hundred and three more. That females are incomparably better teach- 
ers for young children than males, cannot admit of a doubt. Their 
manners are more mild and gentle, and hence more in consonance 
with the tenderness of childhood. They are endowed by nature with 
stronger parental impulses, and this makes the society of children delight- 


* Mention is often made of candidates being such “ as will just answer the law,” “as 
will just pass ;"’ “as are qualified to instruct im a particular district,” &c. &c. Now, as 
such a vast latitude of construction may be given to the word * qualification,” —as the 
word may include so much, or so little, according to the expounder,—the danger is, that 
when the pressure is all in favor of approval, the errors will all fall on that side, that the 
candidate will be approved, and, as a consequence, the children will suffer. In one re- 
port the committee say, “* We hav e had better luck with the female teachers than with the 
male,’’ as though it were a matter left to “ luck,’’ what intellectual and moral guides the 
rising generation should have. 
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ful, and turns duty into pleasure. Their minds are less withdrawn 
from their employment, by the active scenes of life ; and they are less 
intent and scheming for future honors or emoluments. As a class, they 
never look forward, as young men almost invariably do, to a period of 
legal emancipation from: parental control, when they are to break away 
from the domestic circle and go abroad into the world, to build up a 
fortune for themselves ; and hence the sphere of hope and of effort is 
narrower, and the whole forces of the mind are more readily concen- 
trated upon present duties. ‘They are also of purer morals. In the 
most common and notorious vices of the age,—profanity, intemperance, 
fraud, &c.,—there are twenty men to one woman ; and although, as life 
advances, the comparison grows more and more unfavorable to the 
male sex, yet the beginnings of vice are early, even when their devel- 
opments are late:—on this account, therefore, females are infinitely 
more fit than males to be the guides and exemplars of young children, 

Females are beginning to be employed, to a considerable extent, in 
the winter schools. This practice is highly commended, in some of 
the committees’ reports; it is strongly discountenanced in others, 
With deference to those who hold these opposite opinions, I take the 
liberty to suggest, that no uniform rule can be laid down on the sub- 
ject. A sound discretion must be exercised, and each case decided 
upon its own merits. In very few instances, if in any, would it be 
prudent to employ a young female, for her first term, in a winter 
school. ‘lo meet the greater difficulties of such a school, there should 
be, at least, the preparation of experience. So, where the quiet and 
harmony of the school are endangered by large and turbulent boys, 
the power of a sterner voice, and of a firmer hand, may be necessary to 
overawe an insurrectionary spirit. Yet even this class of cases is the 
subject of discrimination. Sometimes, from false notions of honor and 
pride, boys would be spurred on to disobedience and open rebellion 
against the authority of a master, while their generous sentiments 
would be touched with a feeling of chivalry towards a female ; they 
would therefore respect a request from a mistress, though they would 
spurn a command from a master. But, if a dissension pervades the 
district on any subject in the remotest degree connected with the 
school, it can hardly ever be safe to place a female between the con- 
tending parties. Her influence is of a moral character ; it flourishes 
amid peace and union,—consisting more in the persuasion that wins, 
than in the power which overrules. | But when the teacher has expe- 
rience, when the district is harmonious, and will frown into silence the 
slightest whisper of mutiny from the scholars, then a female will keep 
quite as good a school asa man, at two thirds of the expense, and will 
iransfuse into the minds of her pupils, purer elements, both of conduct 
and character, which will extend their refining and humanizing influ- 
ence far outward into society, and far onward into futurity. Some of 
the finest schools in the State are the result of this happy combination 
of circumstances. 


(To be continued.) 
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